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Several queries are immediately suggested. 
Who was the very dear friend who desired to 
know more of the subject ? Was he a drama- 
tist, and, if so, what were his motives ? Did 
the MS. of his strenuous, beautiful version of 
the Caballero de la Triste Figura circulate so 
widely that the many playwrights were ena- 
bled to make use of it ? The questions here 
propounded seem destined to remain unan- 
swered. Shelton, like "Master William Si- 
lence," wrote no verses in commedation of 
his friends' books, — a universal custom. He 
made no allusion in print to his companions or 
to his own surroundings. If not Shelton, did 
John Minsheu, Richard Perceval, Leonard 
Digges or James Mabbe, all well versed in the 
Spanish language and the translators of many 
books, share with the dramatists their know- 
ledge of Castilian literature? This question 
also is likely to remain unanswered. 

It is not strange that The Curious Imper- 
tinent, the wittiest (if perhaps the most daring) 
story in Von Quixote, should have exerted the 
influence it did upon the Jacobin drama. The 
writers for the stage in all countries were in- 
debted to it. It is remarkable, however, that 
its influence in England began so early and 
before it had appeared in translation. The 
later Stuart drama was also to be influenced 
by it. The Amorous Prince, or, The Curious 
Husband (4to, 1671), by Mrs Behn, The Disap- 
pointment, or, The Mother in Fashion (1684), 
by Thomas Southerne.and The Married Beau, 
or, The Curious Impertinent (1694), by John 
Crowne, give ample evidence of the virility of 
this influence at a much later period of the 
English drama. 

Abraham S. Wolf Rosbnbach. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



APROPOS OF A SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY ARTICLE ON Jean 

Antoine de Baif. 

In the National Library at Paris there is found 
an old folio volume of Latin essays containing 
certain notes on the poet Baif of the existence 
of which none of his biographers seem to have 
been aware. The book is the Questiones in 
Genesim of Father Mersennus, published at 
Paris in 1623. According to the title-page the 



work is a commentary on the Book of Genesis, 
designed to confound atheists and deists, and 
to defend the Vulgate against the calumnies of 
heretics. But the reverend father was a man 
of wide interests, celebrated in his day as a 
philosopher, and an intimate friend of Des- 
cartes ; so after commenting upon the first six 
chapters of Genesis he turns his attention to 
matters which lay nearer his heart, to music, 
ancient and modern, to theology, philosophy, 
medicine, law and mathematics. 

Music was the subject which interested him 
most keenly, and Baif had won his gratitude 
and admiration by founding the Academy, 
often designated by his name, the purpose of 
which was, in the words of the founder, to 
"remettre en usage la musique selon la perfec- 
tion, qui est de representer la parole en chant 
accomply de son harmonie et melodic" M. 
E. Fremy has given a most interesting account 
of this Academy of Baif in his VAcadtmie 
des derniers Valois (Paris). It was in a way 
the precursor of both the Acadimie francaise 
and of the Conservatoire. 

Father Mersennus mentions Baif frequently 
in his discussions of versification and music. In 
an article De Versibus, et quantum vim musicce 
tribunal (cols. 1579-1586) he speaks at some 
length of Baifs vers mesurts, of which he ap- 
proves, and expresses his belief that quantita- 
tive verse is possible in French. He defends 
Baifs verse, not because it is good, but be- 
cause it is an imitation of antiquity, imitation 
through which alone perfection is possible, and 
also because it is an earnest endeavor to bring 
Greece into France. Baifs vers mesurts, he 
admits, though not lacking a certain charm, 
are not especially pleasing to those who do 
not appreciate the difficulties to be overcome. 
Others, fired by the desire of perfecting French 
poetry, may vanquish these difficulties more 
successfully. Rhyme would, in his opinion, 
improve considerably this kind of verse, but it 
is a question whether or not rhyme can be suc- 
cessfully used with quantitative verse. 

Baifs translation of the Psalms merit, he 
thinks, the highest praise, and in columns 
1581-1583 and 1604-1606 he gives some interest- 
ing details upon this versification. Columns 
1633-1664 are of greater importance. They 
contain the music of nine of Baifs hymns. Dr. 
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Groth, the editor of one of Balf s translations 
of the Psalms (J. A. de Balf s Psaultier, Heil- 
bronn, 1888), evidently did not know of this 
music as he mentions only the music of one 
Psalm found in the manuscripts from which he 
made his edition. In the absence of the music 
of those poems of Balf which were sung at the 
stances of the Academy, M. Fremy might have 
found here valuable material for a more de- 
tailed explanation of Baif s idea concerning 
the union of music and poetry. 

In column 1878, Father Mersennus speaks of 
a Latin paraphrase of all the Psalms by Balf 
in addition to the three French versions which 
exist in a manuscript of the National Library. 
None of the biographers mention these Latin 
Psalms, which certainly existed as Mersennus 
quotes from a number of them and gives the 
eighty-third entire (1878). He adds (col. 1663) 
that both the Latin and French versions from 
which he has quoted have been set to music 
by Jacobus Moduitus, who will upon request 
show both words and music. 

The account of the Academy of 1570 is in- 
teresting in that certain details are given con- 
cerning the purpose of the institution which 
axe found nowhere else. They are not men- 
tioned by Baifs contemporaries, nor does any 
suggestion of the kind occur in Half's request 
for a charter. M. Fremy does not refer to this 
account, and the passage is sufficiently inter- 
esting to quote. 

"Qui non aliud musics genus inducere vole- 
bant, nisi genus novum appelareris, quando 
aliquid in integrum restituitur, sed versibus 
gatlicis nostra; musicae diligenter excultae 
junctis illos affectus restituere nitebantur, quos 
olim a Gratis exhibitos esse legimus : animum 
enim angustid pressum exhilarare, elatum ad 
modestiam reducere, et ad alia pathemata se 
svA musica excitare posse sperabant ; quorum 
experientiam non semel ante Regem et prin- 
cipes fecerant, ut ipse Rex Carol us 9 diplomate 
propria manu signato, et majoriappositosigillo 
anno Christi 1570, regni sui decimo testatur, 
seque ipsum protectorum, et primum audi- 
torum Academicae constituit et eius regulas, 
atque constitutiones libentissime probat, atque 
confirmat. 

Quae omnia accurate perlegi: ideoque ne 
tarn honesti conatus oblivioni sepehantur, 

gaucis illos aperio. Cum Joannes Antonius a 
alfo, et Joachimus Theobaldus a Courvillo 
unanimes laborassent, ut barbariem & Gallia 
pellerent, nihil potius futurum existimarunt, ut 



juvenum mores ad omnen honestatem for- 
marentur, quam si music® antiques affectus re- 
vocarent, et certis Iegibus Graecorum instar 
omnes cantilenas complecterentur. 

Quod ita peragere voluerunt, nihil ut in 
Academia deesset, quod ad virum perfects 
tarn quoad animum quam corpus instituendum 
faceret. Idcirco viros in omni scientiarum 
naturalium genere versatissimos huic Acade- 
mies destinarunt, et instituerunt praefectum 
illius, qui jieyaXoSidaxaXot diceretur. Omitto 
reliquos scientarum, linguarum praesertim, 
musicae, poetices geographiae, caeterarumque 
Matheseos partium, et picturae magistros, qui 
animi bona promoverent, et militias praefectos, 
qui ea docerent, quae ad militiam, et omnia 
honesta corporis exercitia attinent. Erant 
etiam qui privatis officiis ut vestibus, horto, 
victui, pecuniae et caeteris id genus praeficer- 
entur. 

Quae omnia tametsi authoritate regia confer- 
marentur, ob aliquorum invidiam imperfecta 
reliquerunt (col. 1683). 

Of this idea of a university in the broadest 
sense of the word, there" is absolutely nothing 
in the plan submitted by Baif to the King. 
The Academy was indeed intended to be a 
sort of conservatory, but it was to teach only 
music and poetry. It seems improbable that 
Baft's plans were so far-reaching. At least, he 
confided no such ideas to his friend Scevolede 
Sainte-Marthe or to any other contemporary. 
Nor do his works, in which he refers so freely 
to what he considered his best claim to the 
memory of posterity, contain any reference to 
anything but poetry and music. Mersennus 
would seem to have confused the Academy 
with something else. 

He was better informed regarding the date 
of Baifs birth. M. Becq de Fouquieres, con- 
fronted by a number of different dates given 
by previous writers, established from a state- 
ment made by Baif, the date February, 1532. 
Father Mersennus confirms the year and month 
given by M. Becq de Fouquieres, and adds the 
day of the month. 

Apropos of a stray poem which he gives, he 
says: 

"Hoc autem sapphicum Baifus composuit, 
ut diem suutn natalem, et viros Academicos 
celebraret, cum ad 39 aetatis annum pervenisset, 
die verd Februarii 19 anni 1571 (Col. 1686). 

The poem written in Baifs phonetic charac- 
ters begins : 

"Compactions, fetons ce jour oft je naqui 
Dans le sein des flots ndriens." 
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It is of no value poetically, being simply 
one of the numerous poems in which he lauds 
bis Academy and the composers Courville, 
Claudin, and Moduit. 

MM. Comte and Laurnonier recently pub- 
lished in the "Revue d'histoire litteralre" an 
interesting article upon the songs of Ronsard 
which were set to music, and the changes 
which Ronsard was compelled to make in his 
versification. Balfs idea was to imitate 
more closely the Greek combination of music 
and poetry, and a study of his songs and their 
music could readily be made the subject of 
an article of no less interest than the one 
mentioned. 

Edgar S. Ingraram. 
Columbia University. 



NOTES ON CYNEWULF. 

The manuscript of Cynewulf s Christ, 1. 485, 
contains a corrupt reading which has hitherto 
escaped proper solution. The passage is that 
in which, after the resurrection, Christ bids 
the disciples go and teach all nations. The 
combination of this command with the promise 
to be with them always shows that the source 
is Matth. xxviii, 19-20. The text reads, in 
Prof. Cook's edition (11. 481-488) : 

FaraiT nu geond ealne yrmenne grund, 

feond widwegas ; weoredum cyoa<7, 
odia? ond bremaff, beorhtne geleafan, 
ond fulwia# folc under roderum, 
hweorfa*)' to heofonum; hergas breota/>, 
fyllat? ond feogaft ; feondscype dwa^scaff, 
sibbe sawa?, on sefan manna, 
/>urh tneahta sped. 

The difficulty lies in the expression, hweorfaS 
to heofonum. The natural meaning, " Go to 
heaven," does not make sense. It has con- 
sequently been assumed that the intransitive 
verb hweorfan must in this single passage be 
transitive. The object, by a further anomaly, 
is not expressed, but is to be supplied from 
the preceding lines. Grein, indeed, in his first 
edition, gave in a footnote the conjecture, 
hweorfaS hi, with a query, but did not admit it 
into his text. This interpretation of hweorfan 
as transitive has been given by all the editors 
and translators, from Thorpe (''to heaven 
turn them "), and Grein (wendet tie hin zunt 



Himmelreiche), to Gollancz ("turn them to 
heaven "), and Cook {"hweorfan, 3. trans, and 
intrans.," in his glossary). The Bosworth- 
Toller dictionary, similarly, at the end of the 
article hweorfan, declares, " in the following 
passage the verb is transitive," and quotes 
the words in question. 

The difficulty is removed by reading, in- 
stead, hweorfaS to K&tSnum" 'Go to the 
heathen.' A semicolon is to be placed at the 
end of the preceding line, and a comma used 
after heSSnum. Hweorfan is now intransitive, 
as it should be. The word h'SSnum, further, 
makes the passage intelligible and consistent : 
"Go to the heathen; destroy their sanctuaries; 
overthrow and hate them." Heofonum and 
ffigffnum are sufficiently alike in sound for the 
one to have been substituted for the other in a 
manuscript copied from dictation.' The pro- 
posed reading is thus perfectly plausible, and 
restores sense and grammar. 

The reading of the MS. of Christ, 1. 592, swa 
pat leohte leoht, has hitherto been accepted. 
The only comment upon it that I have seen is 
that in Prof. Cook's edition, comparing Christ 
41, pat degol wees Dryhtnes geryne, and 118, 
deorc deapes sceadu. But these expressions 
are hardly of the same order as ptet leohte 
leoht. "The dark shadow" is not a surprising 
combination of words, "the light light" is cer- 
tainly suspicious. The phrase occurs in a 
series of synonymous alternatives (591-596) : 

swa helle hien/>u swa heofones mSrfu, 
swa/>set leohte leoht swa <?a la/>an mht, 
swa/>rvmmes traece swa/>ystra wraece, 
swa mid Dryhten dream swa mid deoflum 

hream, 
swa wite mid wra/>um swa wuldor mid arum, 
swa lif swa dea3\ 

It will be observed that the first, third, fourth, 
and fifth lines contain each two pairs of con- 
trasted words. I propose to read leofe for 
leohte, removing the anomaly, and restoring 
uniformity and sense. Leof and lad as an an- 
tithetical pair occur in Beow. 511, 1061, and 
291 1, also in Christ 846, leof urn ge ISUum. 

Another line of Cynewulf that calls for 
emendation is Elene 581. Here, in place of 
the meaningless apundrad of the MS., the 

1 More probably the substitution is to be referred to the 
graphic resemblance between the long letters f and thorn, 

J. W. B. 
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